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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

La Evolucion de la Historia. Por Valentin Letelier. (Santiago 

de Chile : Alberto Poblete Garin ; Madrid : Victoriano Suarez. 

1900. Two vols., pp. 354; 545.) 

In the year 1886, the Council of Public Instruction of Chile offered 
a gold medal for a prize for the best paper upon the subject " Why is 
History continually remade ? Conditions which the modern Spirit exacts 
in historical work." The paper of the author of this work was regarded 
as the best of the ten papers presented and the prize was awarded to him. 
To this is due the idea of the present work, which is however greatly ex- 
panded from the original publication. In place of a pamphlet of sixty- 
seven pages, the present work is ten or twelve times as large, consisting 
of two volumes, divided into three books and eleven long chapters. 

In order to trace a definite theory of the historic art, it is necessary 
to examine what are the causes of this continual remaking of history, and 
with this object in view the author first considers tradition, which in 
primitive societies must be regarded as history itself. Tradition, if it 
does not preserve a record of events with as much exactness as history, 
reflects popular ideas, beliefs, prejudices and feelings, and reproduces the 
impressions caused by events. The vitality and development of tradi- 
tions are due to the fact that each generation gives them a meaning 
and scope in harmony with the popular sentiments and aspirations. 
Traditions which have preserved from prehistoric times the ideas, notions, 
and impressions which make up and form popular beliefs are classified as 
myths. These are distinguished by one common quality, divine inter- 
vention in human events. Myths should in turn be divided into allegoric 
myths and symbolic myths. The former simply describe phenomena 
with no attempt at explanation, while the symbolic myth always involves 
a more or less puerile and imaginary explanation of a truth. There is 
also another class of myths which really record events, although they 
reach us distorted and obscured by the intermixture of fable. These are 
historic myths, which after all are nothing more than spontaneous alter- 
ation which traditional history suffers in primitive peoples. The super- 
natural, which distinguishes all myths, and which appears incompatible 
with the historic origin attributed to a part of them, is the last phase of 
development suffered by traditions under the influence of popular imagi- 
nation. As long as a tradition does not acquire a mythical character, its 
development is normal and it may be easily extinguished through lack of 
interest, but as soon as a tradition is converted into myth it develops 
freely without regard to the laws of nature. The vitality of the tradition 
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is strengthened by the religious sentiment which has taken it under its 
protection. In verifying the rules which are to be observed for the inter- 
pretation of myths, and for the appreciation of their historic value, the 
author examines the classes represented by Max Miiller on the one hand 
and Andrew Lang upon the other and arrives at the conclusion that 
there is no real opposition between the two. 

The author then turns his attention to the discussion of the legend, the 
word being used in the same sense of a written narrative of events that 
are supposed to have taken place in historic time and the record of which 
has been preserved by means of tradition. The peculiar quality of the 
legend, a quality which distinguishes it from annals and from history, is 
the written reproduction of oral reports without any discussion or investi- 
gation. Those legends are apocryphal which do not belong to the authors 
under whose name they are known ; those are false which have been in- 
vented by the authors who have written them. 

In examining, as he does very fully, the different classes of legend, it 
is significant that Professor Letelier, a professor in the leading university 
of a country of rigid Catholicism, uses both the Old Testament and the 
New Testament. To the former he gives the name of " Biblical legends " 
and to the latter "Evangelical legends." He lays down as an absolute 
rule of historical investigation that no prejudice can be felt in favor of 
the sacred books of any particular religion, and he places on precisely 
the same plane the Koran, the Vedas and the Scriptures. 

Having examined the origin and development of traditional history 
under the forms of myths and legends, the two forms which it successively 
adopts, the author now proceeds to the examination of annals or chron- 
icles. These he describes as written narrations made according to chrono- 
logical order by contemporary witnesses and entirely regardless of the 
social causes which produce the events reported. Annals, however, mark 
two distinct advances in the evolution of history; the introduction of chro- 
nology by the establishment of a particular era and the introduction of 
the study of geography resulting from the necessity of fixing definitely the 
places in which the events occurred. The chronicler always disregards 
social phenomena. And from this there result two vicious tendencies ; 
the first is to disregard the social causes of historical events and to look 
only at the personal agency, or in other words, to concentrate in the 
hands of a few prominent men the actions produced by society as a whole, 
and the second is to pass over those events in which historical personages 
have taken no direct part. The chronicle is an incomplete history which 
makes no explanation of events when they are produced independently 
of notable persons and which never arrives at general conclusions. 

Traditions, myths, legends and annals thus represent different stages 
in the evolution of history, and after an elaborate examination of the his- 
torical value of each, the author concludes that none of them has a right 
to the credit which was originally given them. The historian of the 
present day is completely justified in his efforts to secure better evidence 
for correcting and compiling our knowledge of the past. 
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The author then divides into two classes, called respectively real evi- 
dence and virtual evidence, the sources to which the modern historian 
turns as a result of the evolution of history. Real testimony consists of 
historical documents made up of inscriptions, coins, of ancient hand- 
writing and of hieroglyphics. Under virtual testimony he discusses 
archaeology, ethnography, folk-lore, literature, which is not intended to 
be historical, and language. 

Having therefore completed in the first and second books of his 
work an examination of all the sources of history and of the advantages 
and defects of each, the author begins by considering in the third book 
whether it is really possible to establish history as a science, and arrives at 
the conclusion that the result of the evolution which he has attempted 
to describe is that history may be regarded as a science, that there are not 
lacking methods of inquiry to arrive at the exact knowledge of many 
events and of many generations of the life of civilized nations. There is 
no rule which requires investigators to give absolute credit to any con- 
temporary witnesses, nor which authorizes them to study historic facts 
with any less attention than should be given to investigation of physical 
phenomena. The historian has realized that to complete the knowledge 
of the past it is indispensable to embrace within the elements of its juris- 
diction the study of social elements, and this has resulted in the incor- 
poration into history of all those facts which serve to determine the study 
of the arts, of industry, of science, of religion, and of customs in past 
generations. And here history touches upon the confines of sociology. 
They meet upon the same ground but should never be confounded. 
Just as astronomic, physical, and biological events which are registered 
in history are no different from those examined by astronomy, physics, 
and biology, thus the same social facts are at the same time the object of 
historical and sociological investigations. There is one point of difference 
between them. History relates them as events, or, at the most, defines the 
social conditions in which they are produced, while sociology examines 
them as general phenomena. In relating such social facts, history need 
no more conflict with sociology than it does conflict with astronomy 
by reporting eclipses. When such facts are of specific character they 
may be regarded simply as events ; when of a generic character they 
may be properly called social phenomena. Sociology studies industry, 
science, institutions, beliefs and all the social elements by excluding, ab- 
solutely, the intervention of man, and by regarding them as matters sub- 
ject to the organic law of development. History is a concrete science, 
a science of particular facts, while sociology, on the contrary, is a general 
science, a science which by means of induction converts specific into 
general facts. With this comparison of history and sociology, a com- 
parison made with great detail, the author closes the work of which the 

barest outline can be given here. 

Edward H. Strobel. 



